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OFFICIAL. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, November 10th, 1847. 


To the Town Superintendents of Common Schools. 

1. The blank reports furnished to trustees, to be made on 
the first day of January next, contain a new item of statis- 
tical information not before required, to wit: the whole 
number of children exempted during the present year, on 
account of the indigence of their parents or other persons 
chargeable for tuition, and the sum of money raised in the 
district according to law, to pay the tuition of such ex- 
empted children or pupils. In every case, where the trus- 
tees shall neglect to report these faets, or state that no 
exemptions have been nrade by them in the district, during 
the year, the report will be considered imperfect, and the 
trustees refusing or wilfully neglecting to comply with this 
requirement, will forfeit under section 6, No. 166 of the 
laws relating to common schools, the sum of ten dollars 
for each such neglect or refusal. This department is au- 
thorised, by section 1, No. 138, of the above laws, to re- 
quire the trustees to give this information, and this duty 
should be enforced. This part of the report from the trus- 
tees of joint districts, is to be embraced only in the report 
of the town superintendent of the town, in which the school 
house of such district is situated, or the site located. 

2. The form of your reports will be so changed as to 
enable you to carry‘ these items of statistical information 
into the columns designated, without any difficulty what- 
ever. The form of your annual report has also been revi- 
sed and changed in some respects, and to which your at- 
tention is called. You will hereafter be required to state 
therein, separately and particularly, the sums of money re- 
ceived for school purposes from all sources, the amounts 
apportioned for teachers’ wages and library purposes, and 
also the sums actually paid over for either of these objects, 
to or on the orders of the trustees of school districts, as 
well as the balance of such moneys as shall remain on 
hand, at the date of such report. It is expedient that the 
unexpended balances, at the date of these reports, should 
be ascertained. 

““$, I deem it my imperative duty to call your particular 
attention to the reports of trustees from joint school dis- 
tricts. From information received at the department, the 
Superintendent is induced to believe, not only that these 
reports, in too many instances, are very imperfectly made 





| out by the trustees, but that in some instances the town 


superintendents themselves have been negligent in trans- 
cribing therefrom, into their own reports, the statistical 
facts contained in the trustees’ reports. These irregulari- 
ties and violations of the law should be corrected. It is 
| your duty to see, that each report made by the trustees, 
| contains every fact required to be stated, and that the re- 
| ports from joint districts contain specifically and distinctly 
the sums of money apportioned to the district, by the town 
superintendents of each of the towns respectively of which 
the district is composed; the number of children between 
the school ages residing in each of such towns; and the 
number of children taught in the school, belonging to each 
town respectively. You must not include in your report any 
of the children so residing in or belonging to any other 
town comprising the district, thane the one for which you 
are the superintendent; nor any moneys not apportioned or 
paid over by yourself; and, if you do, such report will be 
untrue. Inattention to the requirements of the law and the 
regulations of the department, produce serious embarrass- 
ments, and oftentimes disputes and litigation most disastrous 
to the welfare of school districts. Every school officer 
should, in the first place, make himself familiar with his 
duties, and then fearlessly, justly and faithfully discharge 
them. The Superintendent is aware, that some portion of 
the above instructions may be considered as uncalled for, 
under the existing laws and regulations ; and he has no de-« 
sire or intention of casting unjust imputations on any indi- 
vidual or class of schoo] officers connected with this de- 
partment, but he is possessed of reliable information, 
which renders it his duty officially to advise the town su- 
perintendents and trustees of their public obligations and 
duties. 





N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





AN ACT to abolish the office of County Superintendent 
of Common Schools. Passed November 13, 1847. 

The People of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly. do enact-as follows : 

§ 1. The office of County Superintendent of Common 
Schools is hereby abolished. 

§ 2. All appeals now authorised by law to be brought 
from the decisions of the town superintendents to a county 
superintendent of common schools, may be brought direct- 
ly from such town superintendents to the State superinten- 
dent, in the same manner and within the same time, as 
heretofore allowed to be brought from commissioners of 
common schools of the several towns. 

§ 3. The annual reports now required by law to be made 
by the town superintendents of common schools to the coun- 
ty superintendent, shall be transmitted to the county clerk, 
on or before the first day of September in each year, and it 
shall be the duty of such clerk to prepare condensed state- 
ments or abstracts of the several reports so transmitted to 
him, in such form as shall be directed by the State super- 
intendent of common schools, and transmit the same to the 
said State superintendent, on or before the first day of Oc- 
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§ 4, Nothing herein contained shall apply to the city or 
county of New-York. 
§ 5. All laws inconsistent with this act, are hereby re- 


pealed. 
STATE OF NEW-YORK, I have compared the prece- 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE. ding with an original law on 
file in this office, and do certify that the same is a correct 
transcript therefrom, and of the whole of such original. 

N. S. BENTON, 
Sec’y of State. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ComMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, November 17th, 1847. 

To Town Superintendents of Common Schools. 

The usual blanks for the annual reports of school dis- 
trict trustees will be forwarded to the clerks of the respee- 
tive counties, as well as those for the town superinten- 
dents. The oflice of county superintendent having been 
abolished, you should loose no time in making application 
at the clerk’s office of your county and procure the neces- 
sary school blanks for your towns. 

N. 8. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ComMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, November 17th, 1847. 

Regulations in regard to Appeals. 

The act, chapter 358 of the laws of 1847, to abolish 
the office of county superintendent of common schools, 
goes into effect on the 3d day of December, 1847, and all 
appeals allowed by law will, after that date, be made to 
the Superintendent of Common Schools directly. The 
parties to appeals must be governed by the existing regu- 
Jations in reference to appeals to county superintendents, 
so far as the same are applicable, in making up and serv- 
ing appeal papers intended for this Department for its de- 
cision thereon. 

N. S. BENTON, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 








POPULAR EDUCATION. 


———— 2 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


(Concluded from page 127.) 

Jn our last we promised to conclude our observations on Scottish 
education, with a sketch of the MORAL CONDITION OF THE 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF SCOTLAND. This question is closely 
connected with the existing and prospective means of instructing their 
youthful inhabitants, and with the safety, Lappiness and prosperity of 
the Nation, And itis all the more interesting, that the evil of a neg- 
Jected population and a misgoverned country has not yet grown so 
great in North Britain as to render the adoption of a general educa- 
tional scheme, which shall include the study of the Bible, a hopeless 
or impossible project. In England, the dissenters from the established 
church have become a numerous aid influential body, and their sys- 
tems, both of church government and practical religious operation, are 
so widely different from those of the establishment, and moreover the 
claims of the Church of England are so very exclusive and uncom- 
promising, that no plan of national instruction can there be carried 
Out, except upon the principle of either resting contented with a creed 
so vague and elementary as hardly to deserve the name of christian, 
or of excluding religion altogether from common schools. In Ireland, 
the irreconciluble differences between protestant and catholic, and the 
doctrine of the latter with regard to the general reading of the Bible, 
render any attempt at a thorough Bible education in the nationa) 
schools a practical absurdity. Among the Irish, you must either have 
no national schools at all, or you must be satisfied with such a partial 
use of the Scriptures as will in no degree interfere with Roman Catho- 
lic opinions. But in Scotland, matters have not yet come to the same 
pass as in England; and protestantism is so eminently in :he ascend- 
ant—so universally the religion of the native Scottish people, that a 
uniform aystem of religious instruction is still attainable. We have 
already staied that the creed of the vast bulk of the ‘population is or- 








thodox. Dissenters of all kinds, Free-church-men, the people of the 
Associate Synod, the adherents of the Relief church,* and the smaller 
sects of Independents, Methodists, Baptists and Covenanters hold sub- 
stantially the same doctrines, and use very nearly the same standards 
with the established church. If the principle of the Church and State 
connection Were abandoned, or, as in the case of the Free church, 
held in abeyance, there would be infinitely less difficulty of uniting the 
Scottish nation into one great catholic church than any other nation in 
christendom. Hence, the adoption of one great national scheme of 
religious education is, we repeat, still perfectly possible in that country. 
It will not long be so, however. If the authorities allow ignorance, 
infidelity and fanaticism to progress as they have been doing, the fa- 
vorable time will quickly pass away, and Scotland must consent, like 
England, Ireland, and perhaps America, to taboo the Bible as a school 
book, which ought to be read, explained and reverently received as 
THE BOOK—the only moral volume that contains truth without mix- 
ture of error, Union and uniformity, along with what is called evan- 
gelical doctrine, are not -ow impracticable; but yeta little while and 
they may become so 

The chief ground of apprehension on this head exists in the present 
condition of the cities and large boroughs of Scotland 

Nations have their agricultural, their commercial and their manu- 
facturing periods. As long as the population of any State does no; 
press upon the means of subsistence within its borders, the pasturing 
of flocks and the tillage of fields will naturally constitute the principal 
employment of the people They are not then gathered into large mas- 
ses, but are scattered over the face of the land; and their increase 
being, through its every stage, distinctly visible, the machinery of ed- 
ucation may be easily made to keep pace with their numbers. As 
soon, however, as the pressure of increasing masses upon the means 
of life begins to be felt, measures must be taken to augment the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. One of these measures has been found to be 
the agportioning of farms of such dimensions as to adimit of a skillful 
rotation of erops. This expedient has caused the demolition of many 
arural cottage and hamlet, and the migration of multitudes of the 
peasantry into large towns, which have thus grown suddenly by an 
entirely new impulse, and taken the country by surprise. The en- 
largement of farms, the diminution of the rural, and the consequent 
rapid increase of the city population, have furnished hands for the ex- 
tension of commerce and manufactures ; while not only the procuring 
of additional necessary subsistence, but also the growing demand for 
luxuries and improvements, affords additional employment. More- 
over, When the surface of the land has been completely and profitably 
occupied, its bowels are ransacked for mineral treasures, which are 
applied both for the advancement of agriculture and the obtaining of 
foreign commodities in exchange. This whole process gives a pro- 
digious impetus to population generally, and especially to the growth 
of cities in a limited country. Americans require ‘o be reminaed of 
these facts; for in a region of vast extent—a land of ocean-like prai- 
ries and untrodden forests—there is ample outlet for labor, whether 
native or imporied, so that, iike a stream “ with channel unconfined,” 
it may diffuse itself as it increases, and gather only where a receptacle 
of unusual depth is prepared to receive it, In this country there can 
be no such crowding as in Scotland, for ages yet to come, if politi- 
cians do not interfere, with their artificial dykes and sluices, to cause it. 
The wisdom or imprudence of such a course we leave them to decide. 
But in a narrow tract like Great Britain the accumulation of living 
masses, within small bounds is inevitable, unless the principles of Mal- 
thus were made in some way or other to prevail, And here we beg 
to bring forward another truth which bears upon our present subject, 
namely, that as labor resembles any other article of exchange in being 
regulated, as to value, by supply and demand, the working men of a 
densely peopled country must either emigrate, or work for as much or 
as little as will barely maintain them and their families. Where there 
is no scarcity of laborers, but on the contrary, Where there are multi- 
tudes of applicants for employment of ail kinds, and a floating popula- 
tion stil ready to fall in at every the least crevice or vacancy in the 
sphere of toil, there can be no standing aloof for the obtainment of high 
wages. If one won't agree to work for the offered hire, another will, 
Combination, and menace, and actual violence have not been able to 
prevent this, and they never can, except for a very brief time, and at 
an enormous loss to the laborer himself. His labor at best, will be 
only sufficient to support him and his household ; and the tendency of 
things is to circumscribe his remuneration within the possibility of 





* The Associate and Relief churches have recently combined in 
Scotland under the name of the United Presbyterian church. The 
combined bodies will now number ubout 450 or 500 congregations, 
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subsistence, ‘This is the condition of affairs in old and limited coun- 
tries, but unless the order of nature is disturbed, the same cannot be 
felt in America for centuries, any more than diamonds that are rare 
should be exchangec, in civilized communities, for an equal weight of 
pebbles which are plenty. 

The consequence of this state of things in Scotland is, first, the con- 
gregation into her towns of large bodies of men so rapidly that, ere the 
nation is aware, ignorance and immorality have made head, while the 
supply of good instruction has lagged behind ; and, secondly, that in 
the estimate of an artizan’s wages, the cost of education is apt to be 
left outof the account. Apart altogether from the expense of vi- 
cious iMlulgence, the whole earnings of the father of a family are, in 
many cases, absorbed by the finding of food, raiment and lodging. 
And so keen is the competition among laborers, that children of both 
sexes ure sent to work whenever employment can be found for them, 
and mothers, in order to eke out a livelihood in factories, will leave 
their infants in charge of little better than infants, and content them- 
selves with doing the office of nurses at the meal recesses and in the 
evenings. If children cannot be employed, they may go to sciiool, 
provided the parents can or will spare the requisite fee. But the fee, 
although wonderfully small, is frequentiy not forthcoming. or itis only 
furnished at such irregular intervals, that the desultory teaching of a 
week now and a week then is a mockery of so important a matter. 

To illustrate these remarks, we beg to refer to St| John's parish, 
Glasgow, which we mentioned in the end of our last paper. The popu- 
lation of that parish is now bordering on 20,000 souls The schools 
established by Dr. Chalmers can accommodate 700 or 500 pupils. 
About as many more are attending private schools, so that, out of the 
20,000 parishioners, some 1500 or 1600 are receiving education. This 
s just one-half the number that ought to be attending school ; and when 
also it is recollected that several of the private teacliers are very in- 
adequately qualified, it will not be surprising that in St. Johu’s there 
are hundreds who cannot read. Many who should be at school are 
occupied in spinning mills, power loom factories, brick fields, potteries. 
rope walks, tobacco manufactories, &c., &e , and many more are go- 
ing idle. The children of paupers are taught gratis if their parents 
choose, but here the trade of paedo-beggary interferes, which is found 
to be more profitable, in the meantime, than learning to read, write and 
cipher; and even when pauper scholars are enrolled in the parochia! 
seminaries, it is extremely difficult to procure their regplar attendance. 
They do not value that which costs them nothing. In one densely 
peopled district of St. John’s parish, there is a school capable of ac- 
commodating 300 pupils. The rooms and play grounds are spacious, 
and the whole establishment most attractive. A new and admirable 
teacher was appointed to that school two years ago. His predecesso”, 
also a good teacher, had adopted the plan of taking his fees weekly, 
as the peop'e alleged they were unable to pay for a whole quarter at 
once, although the sum was only two shillings and sixpence sterling, 
or two pence half-penny a week, The school visiters and the parish 
minister complained of the inferior progress of that school, when com- 
pared with those in other districts. The master accounted for it thus, 
and the account was found to be satisfactory. He said the people 
were so poor or so improvident, and, at the sume time, so anxious to 
have the wort) of their money in full, thut the children were sent only 
for a week occasionally, when tie money was at hand, and that if, 
for any reason,‘they could not be sent on Monday morning, they con- 
tinued absent till the Monday following, rather than pay two and a half 
pence for only five days tuition. Tn order to correct this state of things, 
the new teacher was directed to revert to te method of quarterly pay- 
ments in advance. He was backed and encouraged by the Kirk Ses- 
sion, but almost gave up the task in despair, and was obliged to com- 
promise the matter by accepting monthly payments. Even with this 
concessiun, Which was all that could be made, many children were 
withdrawn and joined the penny schools, where they might atiend 
as they pleased, and take what they could find. 
was much improved by the change. 


The parochial schoo! 


Now this is just a sample of the state of the plebeian portions of the 
Scottish cities. And the evil is one of that kind which perpetuates and 
multiplies itself. Want of education becomes common, aud ceases 
to be areproach. But the evil is becoming extensively felt. Within 
the last 25 years strenuous efforts have been made to meet it. Both 
churchmen and dissenters have bestirred themselves; especially the 
church. The Free Church has made education one of her special ob- 
jects, and will, nodoubt, carry out the project with her accustomed 
vigor. A ten hour’s labor bill, with a clause limiting the age of juve- 
nile workers in all occupations, as well as in the factories ; a complete 
system of evening schools, endowed, atleast partially, by government, 





and a vigorous administration of the poor law, will do much, it is 
hoped, to check the degradation of the Scottish working classes. A 
temperance reform would be a most powerful auxiliary. And the 
most powerful of all would be the agreement of the clergy of all de- 
nominations, to subdivide the towns and cities of Scotland into man- 
ageable districts, of four or five hundred families each, which is quite 
possible, and to take the parochial superintendence of these districts in 
addition to the care of their own congregations. They can do this if 
they please. It is perfectly, easily practicable ; and its accomplishment 
would be an alliance worth having—an alliance with a definite, useful 
glorious object, better than ten thousand conclaves for mere talk and 
lamentation, which end in little or nothing, save impossible schemes. 
If jealousies and suspicions stand in the way, let them be thrown aside 
for shame, that the world may look on earnest men, and be con- 
strained to acknowledge the omnipotence of christian truth and charity, 
Albany, 13th Nov.. 1-47. 


S. S. RANDALL’S ADDRESS, TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE SOUTH. 

[We publish with pleasure the circular letter which 
S. S. Randall Esquire has addressed to the People of 
the South.) 

To the Friends of Education in the Southern States. 

A great educational movement, having for its object 
the early and thorough elementary instruction of the young 
in all those branches conducive to practical utility and in- 
dividual and social well-being, is now in progress at the 
North, the East, and the West, under auspices eminently 
favorable to its full success. The enlightened free school 
system of Massachusetts —a system which has been in 
operation for nearly two centuries —has dispensed the in- 
valuable blessing of a good education over every section 
of that ancient Commonwealth, while the ample fund set 
apart for that purpose in Connecticut, and exclusively ap- 
propriated to the purposes of public instruction, has ef.- 
fected a similar state of things within her borders. Rhode 
Island, Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire have recent- 
ly organized systems of common school education abund- 
antly adequate to the wants of their respective population; 
and New Jersey has taken her station side by side with 
them in an energetic effort to place the means of intellec- 
tual and moral culture within the reach and at the com. 
mand of every child of the State. The admirable organi- 
zation and complete efficiency of the New-York system 
has already brought into her eleven thousand district 
schools, upwards of seven hundred and filty thousand of 
her children, and the number is annually increasing in 
the average ratio of more than twenty thousand in each 
year of its stately and beneficent progress. Her system, 
combining, as it does, the various excellencies, and avoid- 
ing, to a very great extent, the defects of those which in 
point of time preceded it, has attracted the attention and 
excited the active emulation not only of a large portion of 
the Western States and Territories, including Ohio Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, &c., but of Texas at the 
South and Canada at the North; in both of which it has 
been successfully introduced within the compass of a few 
years past. During the past year an association of influ- 
ential and efficient persons from the North, East. and 
West, has been formed, for the purpose of diffusing the 
means and resources of an adequate elementary education 
throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi, and ex- 
Governor Slade, of Vermont, aided by an effective corps 
of well-trained instructors, has placed himself in the van 
of this great and most beneficial movement. 

Thus it will be seen, that in every other portioa of the 
Union, from Maine on the north to Texas on the south — 
from the Atlantic coast on the East to the verge of the 
Rocky Mountains in the far West—the respective State 
and municipal authorities, the friends of education and 
the people generally, have united in the most permanent 
and efficient measures for the extension and diffusion of 
knowledge throughout the masses of those who are to 
succeed them in the inheritance of our free institutions, 
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Rightly discerning the‘‘ signs of the times,” wisely inter- 
preting those lessons of sound policy so earnestly inculca- 
ted by the sainted Washington; and conscious that the re- 
sponsible mission of the American republic, can only be 
fulfilled by the universal and thorough education of her 
sons and daughters —the statesmen, patriots, and philan- 
thropists of the land have taken their stand upon this 
great and impregnable principle; and we are called upon 
by every consideration which can appeal to brethren of 
the same common family — citizens of the same inestima- 
ble Union, and equally interested in the perpetuity and 
abiding welfare of the same cherished institutions — to 
co-operate timely, heartily and efficiently in this noble en- 
terprise. Shall we not cheerfully respond to the appeal? 
Shall we not rivet the bonds of our glorious Union far 
more effectually than can ever be accomplished by politl- 
eal combinations, by party watchwords, by the most skii- 
ful legislation or the most successful appeal to individual, 
local, or sectional interests? 
_ The citizens of the Southern States, individually consid- 
ered, and especially those who have the means of bestow- 
ing a suitable education upon their children, are, it is true 
inno respect behind their brethren of the other portions 


of the Union, in providing those facilities for elementary | 


instruction which the spirit of the age and the demands 
of an advanced civilization require. But, in comparison 
with the other States, to which reference has been made, 
their respective Legislatures have failed to provide that 
permanent fund which is requisite not only to aid, stimu- 
Jate and encourage individual and social exertion in this 
respect, but to ensure the proper mental and moral culti- 
vation of that large class in every community which is 
destitute of the means and occasionally of the inclination 
to furnish an adequate education for their children. The 
genius and spirit of our republican institutions require 
’ that all classes and every grade of citizens be placed as 
far as possible upon footing of equality in this respect, and 
itis for all practical purposes no less requisite to the future 
welfare of the State than to that of its citizens who are 
favored beyond their fellows in worldly fortune, that each 
individual of the risign generation, whatever may be his 
present station and prospects, whether the heir apparent 
of countless thousands or the child of hopeless poverty and 
misfortune, should participate fully and freely in the bles- 
sings of education. By no other means and in no other 
way can Governments succeed in fulfiling the object of 
their creation, or individual and social rights be uniformly 
respected and maintained. The laborer’s hardy negligent 
offspring of to-day may, through some of the innumerable 
‘¢ chances and changes ” of capricious fortune, become the 
wealthy and influential proprietor of to-morrow, and he is 
at all events and in every contingency certain at no dis- 
tant period to possess an equal voice with that of the 
wealthiest in the administration of the affairs of the Re- 
public. He is certain to play his part, either for good or 
for evil, and on a larger or smaller scale, in the varied ev- 
olutions of the political and social circle in which for 
the time being his destiny may be cast; and if his title to 
companionship and to a fair participation in the advanta- 
ges which civilization brings in its train, is not otherwise 
recognised, it will assert itself ultimately and with a fear- 
ful power in some of those violent outbreaks which from 
time to time electrify the public mind and carry desolation 
to the heartk of some innocent or hapless victim. 

The State is not only called upou to provide a specific 
and ample fund from its resources, to be expended under 
proper restraints and supervision, in encouraging the well 
directed efforts of individuals in this department of the sociai 
fabric, but, in order to render its aid effective, it should 
create such an organization as may appear best adapted 
to secure the obiect in view. This organization should be 


uniform, simple and efficient—so constituted as to enlist 
the active agency of the inhabitants of the several districts 
their officers and teachers, while at the same time, it 
should fulfil with regard to other portions of the State and 
to the authorities charged with its general supervision, all 





the objects and purposes of its creation. In the absence 


of such an organization a very slight interest will be felt 
in the scattered and isolated institutions for public instruc- 
tion: teachers will become negligent and remiss ; the pub- 
lic and private funds will be virtually wasted, and the great 
work of education will speedily fall into incompetent and 
worthless hands. 

Having for several years been practically and intimate- 
ly conversant, in an official capacity, with the beneficial 
operations of the system of public instruction now in pro- 
gress in New-York, and having during that period active- 
ly participated in the various movements which — the 
immediate auspices of a succession of able and enlighten- 
ed statesmen, have placed the interests of popular educa- 
tion of that State upon an elevated and commanding basis, 
the undersigned feels great contidence in commending to 
the earnest attention of his fellow-citizens in the South, 
the prominent principles and etlicient organization of that 
system. - Many of its details may perhaps be found im- 
practicable in communities so sparsely settled as in por- 
tions of these States, but the practical recognition of the 
.right of every child, destined hereafter to assume the re- 
|sponsibilities and perform the duties of a citizen of a free 
Republic, to sueh an edneation as shall enable him intelli- 
gently to acquit himself of those high functions, and of 
the corresponding duty of the State to provide the requi- 
|site facilities for the full enjoyment of this right will not 
| fail to lead to the adoption of such measures, and to se- 
leure such an organization as shall be found best adapted 
to the wants and most in accordance with existing habits 
and institutions of diflerent localities. Desirous of contri- 
buting to the extent of his ability to the promotion of the in- 
terests of elementary education in this part of the Union, of 
of which he has become a permanent resident, the under- 
signed proposes, with the consent and approbation of 
those who may be concerned in the supervision and direc- 
tion of this branch of public service, to deliver a series of 
familiar lectures or addresses on this subject during the 
ensuing fall and winter, wherever, in the judgement of 
the friends ¥ education and those interested in our public 
and private institutions of learning, such a course may be 
deemed desirable or beneficial. With no other ambition 
than to render himself as useful as possible in this famil- 
iar and cherished field of labor, he respectfully and cord- 
ally solicits the frank co-operation and friendly regards of 
all who, in any station or position, may be dispo- 
sed to lay in the mental and moral culture of the youth 
of our beloved country, the strong foundation of its great- 
ness, prosperity, and permanent well-being. 

S.S. RANDALL, 
Late Dept. Supt. Com. Schools of New-York. 
Prospect Hill, Fairfax Co.. 
(Va.) August, 1847. 








(From The Practical Educator.) 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT. 


The feeling is toocommon that not much intellectual 
developement is to be expected of the mass of the people, 
that they are not to propose to themselves any high degree 
of it. Professional men are expected to have disciplined 
vigorous minds, ready to meet any emergency of thought. 
With them the mind should be trained to act with execu- 
tive and consecutive energy, and it should continue to in- 
crease in strength and ability through life; while other 
persons are to ‘‘get an education” in early life, and then 
cease their direct efforts at self culture. But should not 
all be continually striving to discipline the intellect to a 
condition-of more vigorous strength? The human being is 
distinguished from the brute by an intellectual nature, ad- 
mitting of indetinite progress towards perfection of devel- 
opement. To make ,this progress—to train the mind to 
habits of thought and a graceful activity, —to be doing 
this through life, —is it not the duty and high privilege of 
every one? The Poet of the Avon has well said, 
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“What is a man, 

If the chief good and market of his time 

Be buttosleep and feed? A beast; no more ; 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To rust in us unused, ”’ 
gave it not to any of us ‘‘to rust in us unused.” We do 
not indeed look for a higher degree of mental culture in 
the man whose pursuits are intellectual, than in him whose 
labors are manual. But, although the ground was cursed 
and doomed to bring forth thorns, and man to get his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, yet blessings rest upon it, and 
few, if any, need to toil so incessantly as not to allow them- 
selves time for a ‘‘large and generous culture” of the in- 
tellect. Ifintellectual cultivation were regarded in its true 
light by the world, as a thing desirable in itself, and to 
continue regularly on through life, the mind of the world 
would be advanced to something like its appropriate dignity. 

If this view cf mental training were the general, practi- 

cally-entertained one, it would give to school education its 
distinctive character. It would be remembered that the 
powers of the mind are at first latent, and will, to a great 
extent, remain so, unless they are drawn out by real and 
earnest exercise; it would be remembered that the school 
is to lay much of the foundation for this exercise, form- 
ing the habit of activity, — and as the result of this the 
employments of the school room would have prominently 
in view, as their end, the awakening and quickening of 
mind. There would not be so much and simply a desire 


to store away in the cells of memory a multitude of facts, | 


as to exercise the mind on a smaller number, and by such 
thought to make them of real value to the owner. There 
would not be so much anxiety to be continually cramming 
all sorts of valuable things into the mind, as to arrange its 
contents, and increase its capacity for receiving and prop- 
erly disposing of more. The fact that a scholar has been 


through a certain number of books at school, does not | 


prove to us that there has been much mental activity, and 
a corresponding mental enlargement. It should be our 
direct object 10 ‘“‘wake up the mind,’ —to arouse its 
slumbering faculties. If you are doing this, you are doing 
the work of school education, intellectually. Make such 
a use of knowledge in imparting it to the child — make 
him acquire it in swch a way, that, while acquiring it, he 
shall also acquire a thirst for more, — in such a way that 
he shall become a real thinker, —a ‘‘sceker after truth,” 
and he will not remain ignorant; you cannot keep him so, 
He will become a wise man. 

Then, exercise not mainly the memory, but unfold the 
mind, as a thing of activity and thought, in its proper pro- 
portions of symmetry and beauty. 

Let the parent look for such progress in his child while 
he is at school, and judge of the teachers’ ability and ex- 
cellence, and not by the number of lines the pupil reads 
every day, not by the rapidity with which he advances 
through his books, even though he be able to repeat their 
contents with a mocking-bird’s volubility and a parrot’s 
intelligence and discrimination, but by his power to excite 
in him the faculty of thought, and form in him the habit 
and love of it. EB. A. L. 

New Ipswich, Sept. 10, 1847. 





A VISIT TO THE REAL SCHULE [PRACTICAL 
scHooL] IN GIESSEN. 


(From the Journal of a Chemical Student—Spring of 1945.) 





A few days since the annual examination of the pupils 
took place in the presence of the government commis- 
sioners, a few patrons, and gentlemen from out of town. 
It was conducted in the school building, which is a plain 
wood and brick structure, at the bottom of a shallow court, 
looking out upon one of the most quiet and unfrequented 
streets in the city. So far as retirement and stillness are 
concerned, no situation in the whole town could be better. 
In other respects the new building about to be erected, 
will doubtless have more attractions—for about this are 
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no trees, no pleasant grounds, no objects of art, and with- 
in, very little consideration of comfort is displayed in the 
structure and disposition of seats, desks, &c. 

By invitation of one of the teachers, I was present. I 
entered a room on the second floor at 9 o’clock, just as 
the whole school rose to sing. They were led, or accom- 
panied rather, by their teacher on the violin, and sustain. 
ed three parts of a pleasant morning song, with much 
sweetness and great volume of voice. Upon counting 
those who did not sing, and making such an estimate as I 
might of the whole number, the proportion of the former 
to those who sung I found to be about as one to six or 
seven. Their ages varied from seven to sixteen years- 

The seats were long benches, each of which, with the 
desk in front, was framed into a kind of moveable plat- 
form, so that the removal of a suit of desks would be 
attended with the transport of the corresponding seats. 
Arranged parallel to each other, each row of desks is the 
back of the seats in front. The floor is raised at the 
farther extreme, so that the desks and seats are upon an 
inclined plane, bringing all the pupils in full view of the 
director, as he is seated upon an elevated platform In ore 
corner. 

In the corner adjacent to that occupied by the director, 
is a large case containing models of mathematical forms. 
Around the walls, were great numbers of pencillings, 
india-ink drawings, ¢rayon portraits, paintings in water 
colors ; and, in full view of the class who usually occupy 
these seats, a series of plaster models of the ear, hand, 
| foot, head, and a variety of designs in basso and alto re- 
lievo. From these I fancied some of the drawings had 
been made. Upon examining the drawings closely, I 
found them all bearing the stamp of instruction by a 
teacher who knew how to accomplish a given effect of 
light and shade with the fewest strokes of the pencil. 

At the right of the director’s desk, and in full front of 
i the class, was the black-board, suspended by two rings 
|from the wall, immediately behind. About the black- 
| board, standing or sitting, were the teachers whose classes 
| might be called up for examination during the day. First 
|of all was the director, whose position is a little more 
| than equivalent to that of a principal of a high school with 
| us—then comes the teacher of Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
losophy—-then of H'story—then of Moral Philosophy—then 
| of Geometry, Trigonometry and Geometrical Projection— 
| of Algebra, of French and English—of Music, of Geogra- 
phy—of Drawing—of Book-keeping, and of Penmanship. 

At the close of the exercise in singing—with which the 
day of study and recitation is regularly introdueed—the 
| pupils of the lower classes withdrew, leaving about sixty, 
'and the examination in Moral Philosophy commenced. 
| The instructor was a man gifted in exciting the interest 
| of others in what he taught. All the pupils continuing in 
| their seats, except when particularly singled out to reply 
| to an inquiry, he commenced a kind of parenthetie lecture 
' on the first principles of morality—coming always to a full 
| pause where the expression embodying the thought was to 
| be uttered. 
| the pupils; and the examination, with little intervals of 
| catechetical exercises, consisted in this dissertation, in 
which the teacher controlled the conjunctions and preposi- 
| tions, while the pupils distributed the substantives, =, 
| tives and verbs. It was exciting in a high degree, and at 

the conclusion of nearly three quarters of an hour, was 
| taken up by the director, who pursued a little more rigid 
| method. but none the less to the credit of the pupils. 
This examination, at the suggestion of the director, 
gave place to that in Trigonometry. The teacher was 
| probably inexperienced, and though I have no doubt honor- 
ed the selection of the committee of examination as a man 
of acquisition, he lacked the gifts of readiness and grace 
in his instruction. He made his own diagrams, and per- 
formed all the solutions, instead of entrusting them to the 
pupils. The so drawn triangles were merely three lines 
intersecting each other, without limit of length ; and the 
circles made each with two strokes of the chalk, a half 














These pauses of the teacher were filled up by , 
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circumference being allotted, in intention, to each stoule, 
were unfortunately no nearer circles, than the careless 
toss of two crescents would be likely to give. The cha- 
racters he employed, purporting to be from the Greek and 
Roman alphabet, bore so little resemblance to the origi- 
nals, that they were quite unintelligible. Altogether his 
class, though evidently composed of hard students, had to 
attribute their regard for mathematics to another cireum- 
stance than the charm of his mode of instruction. The 
geometrical drawings made by his class were exhibited. 
They consisted of planes, and solids, and projections of the 
simpler crystalline forms, all of which were exceedingly 
well done. 
the steam engine models, belonging to the school, made 
by former pupils, which were quite faultless. The young 
artists are already architects or painters—one of them is 
now painting the interior of a church in Mayence. 

Then came declamation in German and English. An 
extract from Childe Harold on the Rhine, was pronounced 
with unexpected excellency of emphasis and inflection. 


Then succeeded translations from German into English, of 


passages of which they were familiar, and of others which 
were new to them. They were thoroughly instructed, as 
I can testify from my acquaintance with their teacher. 


This exercise was succeeded by a lecture from one of 


the boys some fourteen years old, upon heat, the thermo- 
meter, the principles of Natural Philosophy applied to the 
explanation of the various phenomena of freezing, thawing, 
raining. &c., which the teacher assured me had been very 
slightly corrected by him. It was certainly quite remarka- 
ble. Then commenced an examination of the whole class 
upon this branch of Natural Philosophy, conducted some- 
thing as that had been in Moral Philosophy. It was 
highly satisfactory to the commissioners, and revealed the 
happiest talent in the teacher of interesting his pupils in 
what they studied. He asked them, among other things, 
what a man about to ascend Mt. Blane should take for 
food? ‘‘ Meat, because it is the most solid.’ ‘* How 
would you prepare it?” ‘ Boil it.” ‘* Why?” “© Least 
trouble.” ** What temperature does the proper prepara- 
tion of meat require.” ‘* 212°.” ++ Could you heat water 
to this temperature, in an open vessel, on Blane ?” 
Following this un with questions calling forth explana- 
tions, he gave the most satisfactory evidence of the thio- 
roughness of their instruction. 

Algebra succeeded Natural Philosophy, and though the 
teacher periormed most of the solutions himsel!, there was 
a promptitude and eagerness displayed, in directing him 
what to write. that proved his having the secret of ad- 
vancing his pupils. The achievements were not of tho 
highest order—indeed not so high as I have known among 
young Misses of equal age. Still they were such as to 
indicate thoroughness on the part of the teacher. 

In the afternoon, the exercises, commencing with a 
song, in which as before most of the pupils joined, were 
conducted in the same general manner as in the morning. 
The government commissioners, a few patrons, and a few 
strangers were present. Immediately after the singing, 
the teacher of History commenced the examination of his 
class. It was most exciting to all, the audience as well 
as pupils. He opened by saying—*‘ In the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was a war in Germany called the” ‘- The 
thirty years’ war,” shouted the boys. He resumed— 
** which commenced” ‘in the year so and so,”—*‘ at” 

—‘‘ such a place.” ‘‘ A battle occurred between”—the 

‘Generals’ names were given, and so on. Occasionally a 
«mistake was made by some one, which the teacher re- 
proved by a deep expression of pity, regret, and surprise. 
The pupils were conducted through the history of Ger- 
many generally, and of their own state particularly. 

Then followed an examination of the classes in French, 
including recitation and declamation. 

Then "succeeded organic Chemistry—commencing with 
the formation of starch in plants—their gum and sugar. 
Then the conversion of sugar into carbonie acid and alco- 
hol. Then the absorption of oxygen by the latter, and 
the formation of vinegar. Then came a parallel between 











I subsequently saw a suite of drawings of 





the egg oui ‘wd, ihining how the seed contains in its 
nitrogenous ingredients something like the essential to the 
development of the chick. It was profoundly grateful to 
find in these boys a knowledge of the great fundamental 
principles of animal and vegetable physiology. 

At the close of the day’s examination, the director, in a 
very unfeeling manner, with no language of approbation 
or condolence, announced that of the second class, all would, 
at the commencement of the next term, be promoted to 
the first, except three, whose names he mentioned, and 
whose seats he pointed out. The lads, who were not 
poor students, bnt unfortunately of subordinate capacity, 
burst into tears. One of the teachers remarked to me— 
‘* The director knows very little of human nature—these 
boys are dispirited. They might have been saved.” 

The total independence of the teachers from all respon- 
sibility to parents, has its advantages doubtless, but it 
sometimes permits men, who, though possessed of intel- 
lect, lack the higher requisites of human feeling, to occupy 
situations of great responsibility, and to which they ought 
never to have been appointed. 

This director is quite a little tyrant in his way. All the 
subordinate teachers approach him, though the inferior of 
many of them, as if he were the grand duke himself. 
Their salaries depend upon their being at peace with him. 
He knew Pestalozzi, and wrote a book which was thought 
to indicate fitness for such a situation, and thus gained it. 

Teachers are removabie only for misdemeanor, and are 
therefore at rest about their salaries and their living, 
when once connected with an Institution. The road to 
preferment is through the press ; and hence it is that the 
German bookstores teem with such multitudes of books, 
given out every year. 

The salaries increase with years, and when the teacher 
is too far advanced to perform his duties with efficiency, 
he is pensioned: and permitted to retire. The director 
receives $400; the teacher of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy $320 ; the others less, down to $100. 

In Giessen, there are seven different kinds of schools. 
Three for the humbler classes, receive boys and girls of 
different ages, up to fourteen years. Two for the better 
classes ; and the Real Schule, and the Gymnasium, more 
nearly corresponding with our colleges, make up the 
number. 

Every child less than fourteen years of age must attend 
school, upon penalty, in case of neglect, of the imprison- 
ment of the father. The teachers are paid by government, 
though the parents must pay a part of the expense of tui- 
tion, directly. 

Boys intended for the superintendence of mining opera- 
tions; for apothecaries ; for any of the avocations where 
prolitable pursuit requires a knowledge of science, as well 
as all intended for the professions, are sent to the Gymna- 
sium. Either of these schools receive pupils at six or 
seven years old, and they ordinarily continue in each till 
they complete its course. 

The title of teacher and of Dr., if it had been conferred, 
belongs to those gentlemen who preside over the various 
departments of instruction in the Gymnasium and Real 
Schile. Professor is conferred only upon those who hold 
ordinary or extraordinary professorships in the University. 

The Misses, who will extend their education beyond the 
range of primary schools, are instructed by private tutors. 
~ All young gentlemen destined for the University, must 
have passed through the Gymnastie course, which, in its 
classical and mathematical features, is quite equal to our 
college course. —The Cultivator. 


Tue Morner.—Sheridan wrote: “Women gov- 
ern us; let us try to render them perfect. The 
more they are enlightened, so much the more we 
shall be. On the cultivation of the minds of wo- 





men, depends the wisdom of men, ” Napoleon 
said: ‘The future destiny of the child is always 
the work of the mo#her. 1G 
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PUPIL’S ‘DEPARTMENT. 


A FATHER’ S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 








There are counsels replete with wisdom for the 
young in the following letter, written by Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney to his son Philip, then twelve years of 
age, while absent from the paternal roof, at school 
in Shrew rsbury.” 

“T have received two letters from you, which 
I take in good part; and since this is my first let- 
ter that ever I did write to you, I will not that it 
be empty of some advices, which my natural care 
of you provoketh me to w ish you to follow, as docu- 
ments to you in this your tender age. 

“ Let first your action be the lifting up of your 
mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer; and feel- 
ingly digest the words you speak in prayer, with 
continual meditation, and thinking of Him to 
whom you pray, and of the matter for which you 
pray; and use this at an ordinary hour, w hereby 
the time itself will put you inremembrance to that 
which you are accustomed to do in that time. 

‘Apply your study to such hours as your dis- 
creet master doth assign you, earnestly ; and the 
time, I know, he will so limit as shall be both suf- 
ficient for your learning, and safe for your health. 

‘* And mark the sense and the matter of what 
you read, as well as the words ; so shall you both 
enrich your tongue with words and your wit with 
matter; and judgment will grow as years grow- 
eth in you. 

“Be humble and obedient to your master ; for 
unless you frame yourself to obey ‘others, yea, and 
feel in yourself w hat obedience is, you shall never 
be able to teach others how to obey you. 

** Be cautious of gesture ; be affable to all men, 
with diversity vf reverence, according to the dig- 
nity of the person. There is nothing that winneth 
so much with so little cost. 

“Use moderate diet, so as, after your meat, you 
may find your wit fresher, and not duller, and your 
body more liv ely, and not more heavy. 

“Use exercise of body, but such as is without 
peril of your joints or bones ; it will increase your 
force and enlarge your breath. 

* Delight to be cleanly, as well in all parts of 
your body as in your garments; it shall make you 
grateful in eachcompany, and, otherwise, loath- 
some. 

‘Give yourself to be merry ; for you degenera- 
ted from your father, if you find not yourself most 
able in wit and body to do any thing when you be 
most merry. But let your mirth be ever void of 
allscurrility and biting words to any man; fora 
wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be 
cured than that which is given by the sword. 

“ Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of 
other men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer of 
speech ; otherwise you shall be counted to delight 
to hear yourself speak. 

“If you hear a wise sentence, or an apt phrase, 
commit it to your memory, with respect to the cir- 
cumstances when you shall speak it. 

“Let never oath be heard to come out of your 


‘ mouth, nor word of ribaldry ; detest it in others, 
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sO shall custom abe to jalliaail's ve against it 
in yourself, 


“Be modest in each assembly; and rather be 4 


rebuked of light fellows for maidenlike shame- 
facedness, than of your sad friends for pert bold- 
ness. 

“Think upen every word that you will speak 


before you utter it, and remember how nature hath / 


rampired up, as it were, the tongue with teeth, lips, 
yea ,and hair without the lips and all betokening 
reins or bridles for the loose use of that member. 

“Above all things, tell no untruth; no, not in 
trifles. 
satisfy you, that, fora time, the hearers take it for 
a truth ; for, after, it will be known as it is, to your 
shame; for there cannot be a greater reproach to 
a gentleman than to be accounted a liar. 

“Study and endeavor yourself to be virtuously 


>» 
occupied ; so shall you make such a habit of well-” 


dving in you, that you shall not know how to do 
evil though you would. 

“ Remember, my son, the noble blood you are de- 
scended of by your mother’s side, and think that on- 
ly by virtuous life and good action, you may be an 
ornament to that illustrious family, and otherwise, 
through vice and sloth, you shall be counted labes 
generis, one of the greatest curses that can happen 
to men. 

“Well, my little Philip, this is enough for me, 
and too much, I fear, for you. But, ifI shall find 
that this light meal of digestion nourish any thing 
the weak stomach of your young capacity, | will, as 
I find the same grow stronger, feed it thorough 
food. 

“ Your loving father, as long as you live in the 
fear of God. 

‘“H. Sripney.” 

The /ittle Phalip of this beautiful letter was the 

Str Paiute Stoney. = [ Horace Mann’s Journal. 


PURSU IT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 





The following isa most remarkable and praise- 
worthy instance of what perseverance and indus- 
try, rightly directed, are able to effect. Among 
the oraduating class at the last commencement of 
Williams Colleze, was one by the name of Con- 
dit, from New-Jersey. This gentleman is a shoe- 
maker—is married, and has a family of four chil- 
dren. Six years ago, becoming sensible of the 
blessings of an education, he commenced learning 
the simple branches, such as are taught in our pri- 
mary schools. One by one, as he sat on his shoes 
maker’s bench, he mastered grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, &c., with some occasional assistance 
from his fellow-workmen. At this time he deter- 
mined to obtain a collegiate education. Without 
means, and with a large family depending on him 
for support, he commenced and learned Latin and 
Greek in the evenings, after his day’s labor was 
over, under the direction of a friend ; and after the 
lapse of a year and a-half, prepared himself, and 
entered the Sophomore class of Williams College. 

He brought his bench and tools as well as his 
books with him. The students supplied him with 


The custom of it is naught ; and let it not + 
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work ; the faculty assisted him; and, together 
with the fund for indigent students, and some oc- 
casional assistance from other sources, he was en- 
abled to go through the college course, and at the 
same time, support his family. He graduated on 
his thirty-second birth day. He stood high in his 
class, and received a part at commencement, but 
declined. At the farewell meeting of the class, 
in consideration of his perseverance, talents and 
Christian character, they presented his wife with 
an elegant set of silver spoons, teaand table, each 
handsomely engraved with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Condit will now enterthe theological semi- 
nary at New-York, and will, no doubt, make a 
faithful and popular minister. 

What young man in this country will ever, af- 
ter such an example as this, despair of obtaining 
an education? 





REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS. 


The Cincinnati Advertiser gives the following 
record as to the closing scenes of life and resting 
places of some of that gallant band of officers who 
figured in our revolutionary struggle: 

Gen. Mercer is usually said to have been kill- 
ed at the battle of Princeton, but really died of 
an epileptic fit, in that neighborhood, a week after 
that affair. The popular notion is derived from 
the fact that he received a blow on the head, from 
the butt end of a musket, in the hands of a British 
soldier, in full retreat with his comrades. He 
was knocked down and stunned for some time 
as the consequence. Mercer was buried in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Putnam was disabled from active service in 
the very middle of the strife, 1779, by a paralytic 
stroke, but survived till 1790, being 72 years of 
age at his death. He was buried at Brooklyn, 
Conn. 

Wayne died at Erie, Pa., where he was buried. 
At a later date the body was transported to Ches- 
ter county, Pa. Although near a quarter of a 
century had elapsed, the lineaments of the de- 
ceased hero were distinctly visible, and the fea- 
-tures recognized by persons present; of course, 
the corpse crumbled to dust on exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Scuuy.er, who deserves all the credit of the 
capture of Burgoyne, of which he was deprived 
by Gen. Gates assuming the command, just as all 
the arrangements for the battle had been made at 
Saratoga, died at New-York in 1804. 

Sreupen, the Chevalier Bayard of our revolu- 
tion, sans peur et sans reproche, after vainly en- 
deavoring to obtain the fulfilment by Congress of 
their engagements to him, returned to Utica, 
New-York; the Legislature of which State voted 
him a township—six miles square—of land in 
that neighborhood. Here in an humble log house 
he died, and was buried adjacent in 1797. 

Sr. Cratr’s last resting place is at Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Pa. A neat marble pvra- 
mid being erected over his remains by his Ma- 
sonic brethren. 
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Mirr iin, the idol of Pennsylvania, died in Lan- 
caster, Pa., and was buried there. 

MaxweELL, who commenced the battle of Bran- 
dywine, by opposing Knyphausen’s troops in the 
attempts to cross Chadd’s Ford, was buried at 
Flemington, New-Jersey. 

Monteomery and McDoveat are buried in 
New-York. 

ALEXANDER—Lorp Srerwine, at Albany. 

Parsons, at Marietta, Ohio. 

Morgan, the hero of the Cowpens, at Winches- 
ter, Va. 

Sutu'van, at Exeter, N. H. 

Scott, in Kentucky. 

Knox, at Thomaston, Maine. 

Henry Les, in Virginia. 

Cuarves Les, lies at the foot of Gen. Mercer’s 
tomb, in Christ Church, Philadelphia. 





“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL;” 





BY PHORNIOSTIKOS. 





It was once a universal custom in the Eastern 
States, and the practice is now in vogue to some 
extent, for boys on ‘* New Year’s Day,’’ to “ fight 
For freedom’’—to wit : 

For some unknown reason or other, that day was 
ever held by them as one to be exclusively devo- 
ted to sport and recreation, and their determination 
invariably was to, if possible, make it such; there- 
fore, innumerable plans were always pondered 
o’er for days beforehand, by which they might 
‘shut out” the teacher, so that going home their 
excuse for not attending school could be, that 
“there was no master there, and, of course there 
would be no school.” 

Preceptor B , of , New Hampshire, was 
a man of much sound sense, and possessed a good 
education, not omitting to make mention of his 
quaint slyness, and cute cunning—an evidence of 
which here follows : 

Being an “ old stand by” of a teacher, he had, 
of course, learnt the modus operandi of fastening 
the schoolhouse for ‘‘ keeping out the master,” and 
one New Year’s morning he concluded to play a 
little trick upon his pupils unawares. 

Accordingly, about three o’clock A. M, taking 
in his hand a little tin pail, filled with his breakfast, 
he repaired to the school-house, quietly walked 
in end took his stand in a small sized closet that 
was situated immediately in the rear of his desk. 

About five o’clock he heard footsteps—some 
seven or eight boys having taken the (supposed) 
precaution to go there at that early hour for fear 
he might forestall them. Entering the house, 
they made preparations for fastening up the buil- 
ding, then built on a “ roaring fire,” and were 
having a right merry time. At about seven o’- 








clock, more joined them, and they continued to 
flock in until the hour of eight, when it was loud- 
ly announced that the front door would be closed, 
and no others than those that then entered could 
gain admittance. ' 

They were having, together, a jolly good time 
—calling the Preceptor al7 sorts of hard names— 
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exulting over their supposed good luck in having 
reached there first, and got all things so well ar- 
ranged and so on, until, an old timepiece that 
stood over the closet aforementioned, struck nine 
‘times—when, out, leisurely walked Preceptor B-— 
from his hiding place, and called them, sternly, to 
order ! 

All were completely thunderstruck. Some were 
for jumping out of the windows, others were for 
bursting open the door and making their escape, 
but one more “order,” accompanied by a tremen- 
dous stamp upon the floor, set them fast flying to 
their various ‘‘ posts,” and such a sheepish looking 
lot of countenances as was there displayed, is sel- 
dom to be seen, at once, together. 

No reference was made to the matter by the 
teacher during the morning—but at noon, he 
calmly remarked, that, seeing they had studied so 
attentively and kept so quiet during the forenoon, 
the rest of the day was at their disposal. 

Wishing them all ‘‘a happy New Year,” he 
‘left the room—having, though, such a significant 
smirk upon his face, that all the boys were fairly 
“ beaten.” 

Yet, so glad were they to come off from the af- 
fair, unharmed, they all declared him to be a 
‘first rate fellow,” and then scattered in every 
direction for their respective homes.—Amer. Ar- 
tizan. 
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TO TRUSTEES AND CLERKS OF SCHOOL DIS. 
TRICTS AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 











By the existing provisions of the school act, the District 
School Journal is required to be sent monthly to the clerk 
of each district in the State, whose duty it is expressly 
declared to be ‘‘ to cause each volume to be bound at the 
expense of the district, and to deposit the same in the dis- 
trict library.” As it thereby becomes a portion of the 
library of the district, no objection is perceived to the ap- 
plication of so much of the library money of the district in 
the hands of the trustees, to this purpose, as will be sufli- 
cient to defray the necessary expense of postage and bind- 
ing : and it is therefore earnestly urged upon the trustees 
to see that these directions are in every instance, faithfully 
carried out ; that the numbers of the Journal for the past 
and preceding years, belonging to the district, are collect- 
ed, properly bound and deposited in the library, for gene- 
ral reference and perusal ; and that the clerks of their.re- 
spective districts be furnished in advance from the libra- 
ry money, with a sufficient sum to defray the postage of 
the Journal for one year, and particularly charged to 
call for and receive the paper as soon as may be after its 
arrival at the commencement of each month. The postage 
under the new post office law, can in no case exceed one 
cent per month, or one shilling per year ; and as this 


trifling sum is the only cost of the paper to the district, it 
is hoped its officers will not refuse to avail themselves of 
the enlightened liberality of the State in thus furnishing 
such of the inhabitants as are desirous of the information 
it contains with the means of obtaining it without expense. 





Where the officers of the district, notwithstanding these 
suggestions, persist in neglecting to call for the Jour- 
nal, any inhabitant who will advance the postage is 
hereby authorized to take it for his own use. 

If the several town superintendents will take the trouble 
to call the particular attention of trustees, when they call 
for their libyary money, to their duty in this respect, and 
to the suggestions here made in reference to the requisite 
provision for defraying the postage of the Journal, they 
may be enabled to secure the general recéption and pro- 
per application of this periodical where it has hitherto 
been neglected: and in all cases where an arrangement 
can be made by which the town superintendent shall him- 
self recéive the paper for the several districts, during 
the year, and make the distribution, retaining the postage 
from the library money of each district, and if thought 
advisable an amount (not exceeding twenty-five “cents, } 
Sor binding at the end of the year, such an arrangement 
would meet the full approbation of the departmeut, and 
be found conducive to the convenience and accommoda- 
tion of all concerned. 





ODDS AND ENDS, 
TOUCHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
No. 1. 





“Tt was at this time (1364) that after three centuries, 
the language of the English people prevailed over that of 
their Norman conquerors, it being ordained, at the suit of 
the commons, that men of law should plead their causes 
and write their actions and plaints in the English tongue 
and not in the French, as they had been accustomed to do 
ever since the Conquest, and that schoolmasters should 
teach their scholars to construe their lessons in English 
and not in French.” (Southey’s Naval History of Eng- 
land.) 

I quote this Jong sentence for the historical information 
contained in it—not for its elegance, or its precision. The 
use of the word that, as a conjunction and as a relative, in 


such close juxtaposition is certainly not to be recommend- 


|ed, or commended. 


Remarkable figures of speech by two remarkable men. 
Lord Kenyon, when sitting in the Rolls Court, indignant 
at the conduct of one of the parties, who had tried every 
artifice to gain time, astonished his staid and prosaical 
audience, by exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the last hair in the tail 
‘of procrastination.” (Law Magazine.) 

Lord Castlereagh, in one of his greatest efforts in the 
House of Commons, observed, ‘‘ And now sir, I must em- 
bark into the feature on which this question chiefly hinges.” 

The difference between opposite and contrary. ‘‘ Op- 
posite powers are always of the same kind, and tend to 
unite either by equipoise or by a common product. Sweet 
and sour are opposites ; sweet and bitter are contraries. 
The feminine character is opposed to the masculine, but 
the effeminate is its contrary.” (Coleridge’s Church and 
State.) 

I doubt whether these distinctions are universally appli- 
cable. 
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‘Mrs. Goldsworthy, wife of the English consul at Leg- 
horn, when she was learning Latin, said, ‘Oh give me a 
language in which there are no verbs,’ g, 
had not Jearnt her own language by grammar, there were 
no verbs in English.” 


Mann.) 


(Horace Walpole’s Letters to 


Genuineness and authenticity. ‘‘ A genuine book is 


that which was written by the person whose name it bears | 


as the author of it. An authentic book is that which re- 
lates matters of facts as they really happened. 
may be genuine, without being authentic, and a book may 


be authentic, without being genuine.” (Bishop Watson.) 


‘Lord Avonmore, giving evidence relative ta certain | 


certificates of degrees in the University of Dublin, called 
them testimoniums. As the clerk was writing down the 
word, one of the counsel said, ‘Should it not rather be 
testimonia ?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Lord Avonmore, ‘ if you think 
it better English” (Croker’s Boswell.) 


The phrase two people is a vulgarism. 


distinct a plural as populus, or popolo, or peuple. Hence 


we should say peoples, when speaking of two nations. | 


(Quarterly Review.) 

Dr. Crombie, makes a similar remark in his work on 
English grammar, but he adds, I apprehend, with great 
correctness, ‘* This usage, (of the word peoples ,) however, 
though sanctioned by the authority of the translators of 
the Bible, in two passages, seems now to be obsolete— 


states, tribes. nations, appear to be preferable. 


D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, mentions the 
following old words as more expressive than the modern 
ones : 

Deathsman than Executioner. 

Seatterling than Vagabond. 

Moonling than Idiot or Lunatic. 

The grasshopper pittering. 

Envy dusking the lustre of genius. 

Walter Savage Landor also suggests for the Bat, the 
word used by Ben Johnson. Flittermouse. 


Sic James Mackintosh, in a letter to Rich his son-in-law, 


says, ‘* Before I quit the despatches, let me tell you, that | 
' 
' 


‘meet your approbation’ is a slang phrase, not fit for 
public despatches or letters, and that ‘sincerely hope,’ 
though a common, is an incorrect expression. Sincerity 
belongs to the expression of feelings, not to the feelings 
themselves. A man may declare or promise sincerely, 
In 
these cases he may be sincere in his professions of love or 
hatred, or hope or fear, but the feelings have nothing to 
do with sincerity or insincerity.” 


but he can not sincerely love or hate, hope or fear. 


I have noted the following skipping from singular to 
plural, in order to ask, with all due humility, whether it 
is correct English. 

‘* The prisoner, who from infancy has been shut up in a 
dungeon, is not more effectually secluded from the light of 
day, than was the great mass of the Colonial population 


from the moral and intellectual light, which the rest of 


concluding, as she | 


A book | 


People has as , 





eee 
They held no communication with 


(North American Review, Vol. 31, 


mankind enjoyed. 
European nations.” 
152.) 


[For the District School Journal.] 

Mr. Epitor—Having spent the autumn vacation of 
our school in travelling among the Teachers’ Institutes, 
I am not unwilling to comply with your request that I 
should furnish for your excellent Journal ‘‘ some ac- 
‘count of what I have done and what I have seen.” 

First, with regard to what I have done, I have but 
little to say, especially if you refer to the gualzty of 
the labor performed. If you desire to know the guan- 

tity, I may say that I have travelled some 1600 miles, 
'—have visited Institutes in eZeven different counties of 


‘the State, in the order in which they are here mentioned, 
viz.: Madison, Erie, Chautauque, Herkimer, Schoharie, 
Delaware, Chenango, Onondaga, Wayne, Livingston, 
and Oneida. In these eleven Institutes I have met 
_something more than one thousand of the teachers of 
‘the common schools, and have had the privilege of 
lecturing to them to the number of forty-seven times. 
In most of the places where I have been I have also 
addressed the citizens on their ‘ Relations to the 
School and the Teacher.’? In addition to this I have 
partaken largely, but with a grateful heart, of the un- 
bounded hospitality which has every where been ex- 
‘tended to me,—have reciprocated, as far as I was able, 
the kindness and confidence evinced towards me by the 
teachers, superintendents and citizens wherever I have 
been; and have returned to my home cheered and en- 
| couraged for the winter’s duties ; and, I am happy to 
add, now that I have recovered from the fatigue and 
‘excitement of long speaking and laborious riding, I 
find I have very much improved my health. Thus 
i much for what | have done. 

Secondly, what have I seen? Ihave seen at every 
turn, new demonstration that ‘‘ New-York is a ‘ Great 
| State,’ °°—great in extent of territory, great in its re- 
| sources, great in its enterprize, great in its progress, 
great in what it has done for the advancement of educa- 
tion, and great in the abundant room there is to do still 
more. I have seen in most of the counties visited a 
very commendable interest manifested in the cause of 
education, and in some of them an enthusiasm beyond 
my expectation. I have seen in some of the counties 
fifty, in others one hundred and fifty, and in one, Cuav- 
TAUQUE, one hundred and seventy-five of the teachers 
of common schools, gathered together for the purpose 
of improving themselves in their important calling. 
Yes, I have seen,—and it was an affecting sight,—I 
have seen the rare spectacle—(rare I mean for any 
other class but that of the teacher—) of the employed 
in @ calling as yet but poorly paid, meeting together 
by hundreds at their own expense of time and money, 
to consult upon the best methods of interesting their 
employers in the very work which most of all things 
should claim their spontaneous zeal, viz. the education 
of their own offspring. Why should it be necessary, 





thought I, as one evening I listened to a discussion as 
to the ‘‘ best mode of enlisting the interest and co-ope- 
ration of parents,”? why should it be necessary to incite 
parents to a duty so manifestly incumbent upon them ? 
Why should parents, who have voluntarily assumed the 
relation and responsibility of parents, need to be ez- 
cited to a work they can not innocently neglect ? And 














I began to inquire why it is that the teachers, unlike 
any other class of employed persons, should collect 


themselves in bodies of this sort to spend a portion of 


their scanty earnings and their precious time, to fit 
themselves to do their work more successfully ? Who 
ever heard of mechanics, or workmen, or clerks, or any 
other class of employed persons taking such measures 
to improve themselves, and to promote the interest of 
their employers? Who, indeed, ever heard of a Pa- 
vents’ Institute? The answers to these questions speak 
volumes for the teachers of our State. They show that 
they have a sense of duty anda high aim ; that they 
are not content to plod on in the beaten path of the 
dusty past, but that they are mindful that ExcELsIon is 
indeed ‘‘ emblazoned on the arms of the Empire State.” 
Ihave seen among the teachers themselves generally 
a very commendable enthusiasm. This indeed might 
be expected ; for none but those who have an interest 
in their work will come together for a purpose like 
this. Those who have no desire to improve themselves 
for their duties, will of course remain away from such 
gatherings. 

I must, in justice to the teachers of the State, say 
that I have also seen a large share of intelligence 
among them. In all of their Institutes,— while it was 
apparent there were many very young teachers with 
very limited qualifications to take charge of the train- 
ing of the immortal mind, and many others who were 
more advanced in age without the requisite knowledge 
of what to teach, and under whose guidance the chil- 
dren must be but imperfectly instructed,—still there 
were very many whose attainments and views of teach- 


ing would do honor to any State, and whose services | 


would be a blessing to any district; men and women 
of enlarged minds and mature experience, and evi- 
dently pervaded with a sense of the greatness of their 
work. 

I have seen a great diversity in the manner of con- 
ducting the various Institutes. In some there was effi- 
cient organization, systematic instruction, and conse- 
quently an all-pervading interest among the members. 
In others the organization, if there was any, was cum- 
brous, and the exercises were not arranged with refe- 
rence to a grand result, but came up at the extempo- 
raneous suggestion of circumstances, and of course 
there was a painful listlessness among those in at- 
tendance. While on this point, I may add, 1 have 
seen the vast importance of having these Institutes we// 
conducted. So far as my observation has extended 
those Institutes have been most useful, in which some 
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From what I have seen, I judge that a crisis has 
come in the history of Institutes in this State,—and 
they are hereafter to stand or fall, according as they 
are conducted. The teachers can noi afford to ‘‘ spend 
their money for that which is not bread and their labor 
for that which sa/ésfieth not,’ and they will not come 
‘together many times, unless proper instruction is pro- 
| vided for them. Those who have this matter in charge 
' would do well to make judicious and seasonable provi- 
sion for competent instruction before they publish the 
call for an Institute,—and I can not too earnestly en- 
join upoh all sucn, s¢réct honesty in their announce- 
ments, —for if they advertise the names of gentlemen 
whom they have no reason to expect will attend, just for 
the purpose of calling together a larger number of 
teachers, they will very justly call down upon their 
own heads the indignation and rebuke of the parties 
thus imposed upon. I must be allowed to add, that I 
have learned, to my extreme mortification, that in two 
or three counties my own name has been thus used, 
‘in cases where I had not given the slightest encourage- 
ment that I could be present, and in one instance where 
I had not even been invited. Institutes can not be 
sustained by such measures. 

In conclusion, I may say, I have on the whole seen 
nothing to diminish, but much to strengthen my con- 
victions of the utility of Teachers’ lustitutes, provided 
they are ably conducted and confined to their legiti- 
mate objects. They are exposed to dangers and 
abuses,—but only to sch as may with prudence be 
averted. Perhaps one of the most threatening dangers, 
jis, the belief recently expressed by a few men of but 
limited practical knowledge in educational affairs, that 
these Institutes with their sessions of ten days in a 
year, may become the substitutes for schools for more 
thorough training ; and that boys and girls may escape 
the drudgery of study in the Academies and higher 
schools, in the patient acquirement of what to teach,— 
‘and by rushing through a ten days’ session in an Insti- 
tute may come forth perfectly qualified to act as 
‘teachers of the young. This notion, visionary as it 
manifestly is, is destined to be pressed upon public at- 
itention, and the true friends of education are to decide 
| how far such a vagary shall find currency in the com- 
| munity. 
| The true object of a Teachers’ Institute is to refresh 
the memories of those who are about to engage in 
|teaching, as to the things they hare before learned, 
_by means of hasty reviews of the branches to be faught ; 
to impart to them in as brief a time as possible such 











competent practical teacher has been engaged as Prin- | practical hints, with reference to teaching as experience 
cipal, and clotned with full power to lay out the work | may suggest; to breathe into them as far as may be 
in his own way. In an Institute as in a school, it very | the spirit of their calling ; to enkindle in them the as- 
much impedes the free action of the machinery, to have | pirations of a true professional feeling, and to enlighten. 
the power transmitted through too many hands,—and | them, as far as it can be done in a limited time, upon 
I have usually observed considerable frzcton where | the best methods of school government and school ar- 
all the arrangements were to be brought out through rangement. With this object in view, and with judi- 
the agency of a committee. In my honest opinion, it cious care in conducting the exercises in them, I most 
would generally be far the best policy to commit the | sincerely believe Teachers’ Institutes will be one of 
whole management of an Institute to some comet Ge valuable instrumentalities in elevating the profes- 
person,—(if he was neither author nor agent of some | sion of the teacher; and I rejoice that the Legislature 
school book, so much the better,—) and then allow | has granted an appropriation to alleviate the burdens 
him to throw the whole weight of his character, and | of the teachers in sustaining them. 

the whole sum of his ingenuity into it, and hold him} In conclusion, I beg leave to return my most sin- 
responsible for the resulis. He would of course need | cere thanks to all those persons who so cordially wel- 


assistants, and usually those who are competent could | comed me to their respective counties, and who spared 
be found in every county. 
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no pains to render my stay wlth them both pleasant and 
instructive to me. May all those teachers who en- 
deavored to improve their qualifications for their work 
by attending the Institutes, ever remember that ‘“‘ Hea- 
ven helps those who help themselves’? ; and may the 
blessing of God abundantly crown their labors with 
success. D. P. PAGE. 
State Normal School, Nov. 17, 1847. 





{For the District School Journal.] 
SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


BY REV. R. MORRIS, 





I incur the risk of being charged with tediousness in 
taking so trite a subject as this. Yet it is none the less 
important because common, nor do I believe that, in the 
South at least, it is any the better understood because so 
often considered. From much observation I am induced 
to think that our teachers usually have but one limit to 
their fancy in punishment, viz: dread of the parents’ anger 
or loss of the scholar. If I am right then, the profession 
needs more light on this subject ; and, although it is eus- 
tomary to go to the East in search of it, yet a stray beam 
straggling back from the West may not be unacceptable. 
To these who would pass over the subject because too 
stale, I answer with my testy friend who being complained 
of because he preached repentance four times a month, 
replied that when his hearers sincerely repented he would 
give them something else. 

The excellent publications announced in every number 
of the District School Journal, wherein is contained theory 
and system in abundance, will not leave room for me to 
offer any thing theoretical. But a brief account of my 
own experience in the way of schoo! punishments is such 
a practical thing that I shall hope it will be received. 

In commencing schools in the South, many years ago, 
I adopted the easy mode of flogging pupils into obedience. 
I whipped often, and I whipped severely. I whipped 
whenever it was needed, and as I was complimented with 
more than an average number of hard cases (something 
of a penitentiary keeper as I was) I of course found it 
needed about all the time. So regular had the flogging 
duty become that it was ditlicult to tell which got the 
most hardened to it, teacher or pupils, and a hardened 
set they were as ever set heads together to outwit a 
teacher. Yet I did not feel that I was acting unjustly. 
My conscience did not then and does not now accuse me 
of ever having struck a blow without much provocation 
and a settled purpose. 

The fact is, however, that I had settled down to rule my 
school by the stern hand of power, and I found the disci- 
pline was taking all my time. The necessary inquiries, 
the punishment and accompaniments, all recurring so 
often, absorbed so much of my eight hours of daily duty 
that I could not attend enough to teaching. and I saw at 
last that I was wrong. I had spoiled my ‘‘ peck of eyes” 
in learning it, but I became satisfied at last that one reason 
why so little was learned in our Mississippi schools might 
be that the duties of government were mismanaged. 

At any rate I resolved upon a different course, and the 
plan was this. In those days I took no School Journals, 
and had never seen a practical work for teachers ; those 
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around me all pursued the hickory system, and knew no 
other, so I had to originate. I first counted the time 
which I had usually required to take classes through dif- 
ferent branches, so long for Chemistry, so long for Alge- 
bra, so long for the Latin Grammar, &c., and I proposed 
to myself that if I could frame a system of school govern- 
ment which would permit me to carry them through in 
considerably less time, I would adopt it. But what should 
it be? Every body said that fear must be made the founda- 
tion of school discipline, or the whole concern would blow 
over, the first gale. I doubted hugely that it might be so, 
but was bold enough to try an experiment of another kind. 
I established six kinds of punishment, as follows: 1. A 
detention at recess of ten minutes. 
minutes. 


2. Detention of twenty 

4. Of a whole Satur- 
6. Expulsion from the Institution. 

The novelty of the plan was its first recommendation. 
My pupils thought it much easier to sit still a few minutes 
quietly at their books than to dance about with pain, and 
for a while it controled them well. 


3. Detention of one hour. 


day. 5. A whipping. 


But recesses accu- 
mulated too fast, until there was danger of losing their 
effect. 

To my first plan I then added that of reading aloud the 
number and occasion of those punishments to audiences 
upon public days. This was a great improvement, and 
although it took me several years to carry out the scheme 
to its full extent, yet it has now superseded the necessity 
of corporeal punishment in my school. If this were all 
that I have gained the plan would well repay me, but the 
improvement in the progress of my classes is most striking. 
I now perform as much work, going over as much ground, 
and that too more thoroughly, in three months as I for- 
merly did in five. The records of this school show the 
following list of punishments for the session ending June 
10, 1847, with seventy-one students, all males. 

Of punishments No. 1, there were 92 cases ; of No. 2, 
there were 7; of No. 3, there were 6; of No. 4, there 
was one, and none of the other kinds. 

I have already extended this article more at length than 
I intended. and will conclude with the single wish that 
others may banish the rod as advantageously as the 
writer. 

Mount Sylvan Academy, 


Miss., Oct. 1847. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE OF INSECTS. 





The importance of insects, commercially speak- 
ing, is scarcely ever thought of. Great Britain 
does not pay less than 1,000,000 of dollars annu- 
ally for the dried carcasses of the tiny insect, the 
cochineal ; and another Indian insect, gum shel- 
lac, is scarcely less valuable. More than 1,500, 
000 human beings derive their sole support, from 
the culture and manufacture of silk; and the silk- 
worm creates -anannual circulating medium of 
nearly 200,000,000 of dollars. 600,000 dollars 
are annually spent in England alone for foreign 
honey; at least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported 
into that country every year. Then there are the 


gallnuts of commerce, used for dyeing, making 
ink, &c.; while the cantharides, or Spanish fly, is 
an absolute indispensable in materia medica. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE ASIATIC CHOLERA. 








We regret to announce that the Cholera, that 
dreadful scourge, is again making its appearance 
in different parts of Europeand Asia. Its approach 
is creating alarm with those who have watched its | 
progress from the plains of Scinde towards Western | 
Europe. About eighteen months since it ravaged 
the banks of the Indus with frightful severity, in- 
flicting serious loss upon the British troops at Kur- 
rachee and Hyderbad. About the same time it ra- | 
ged in Affghanistan ; spread from thence into Per- | 
sia, which it traversed from east to west, spreading | 
to the northward into Tartary, and southward into | 
Turkish Kurdistan, and the pachalic of Bagdad. | 
Early in the present year it made its appearance | 





to the west of the Caucasian mountains, and com- | 
mitted great ravages in the Russian army acting | 
against the Circassians; and we just now hear of 
its re-appearance in Europe, having broke out at | 
Taganrog, Marianapolis and other ports on the | 
westerly shores of the sea of Azof, Kief, Smolensk, | 
Riga, Tifflis, Kars, Kontais and Trebizond. Great, 
alarm is felt at Warsaw, where the authorities 
were preparing hospitals. On board the Peninsula | 
and Oriental Company’s steamer Sultan, Captain | 
Brooks, on her late voyagé from Trebizond to Con- 
stantinople. several cases had brokenout. As in its 
former progress towards Europe, in the years 1930 | 
and 1831 the general course of the pestilence has | 
been nearly due northwest; and it seems, so far, 
to have travelled at about the same rate as on that 
occasion. In 1831 it made_its appearance on the 
shores of the Baltic (at Riga, Dantzic and Memel) 
in the month of May, at Vienna and Berlin in 
August, at Hamburgh in October, and reached 
England in the beginning of November. We re- 
gret to state that the accounts from Berlin and 


Frankfort announce the rapid approach of the cho-| 


lera to Poland. English paper. 





PoweER OF EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Linnaeus was the son of a poor Swedish clergy- 
man, one of whose simple tastes it was, to cultivate 
in his little garden all the kinds of plants that he 
was able to procure. This garden was the occu- 
pation and delight of his son from chilhood, and 
a passion for botany grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. In this anecdote 
we have another proof that the mind takes its 
character from the objects with which it is con- 
versant in early life. If Linnaeus had never seen 
a flower-garden in childhood and early youth, 
there is no reason to believe that he would have 
been the first botanist of his age; as Philip Dod- 
dridge would probably never have been so much 
distinguished for his piety, if he had not been 
taught by his mother, before he was able to read, 
the history of the Old and New Testament, by the 
assistance of some Dutch tiles, in the chimney of 
the room where they usually sat. 





Ignorance is ever assuming and intolerant, but 


; Scopes. 





humility is the best foundation of real worth. 
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Triumpx oF Art.—A correspondent of the Al- 
bany Evening Journal says : 

‘“* While the steam engine, (in its application to 
purposes of locomotion) the lightning rod, the 
cotton gin, the magnetic telegraph, fand other 
American inventions and discoveries have gained 
a world-wide renown, the researches in the new 
sciences of Paleontology, by Geologists in the 
United States, have already attracted the especial 
notice and admiration of scientific men through- 
out Europe. 

But the object of this note is to call attention to 
the remarkable fact, that a young man residin 
at Canastota, in Madison co., N. Y., has, by the 
force of his own singular genius and extraordina- 
ry perseverance, succeeded in constructing more 
powerful microscopes than have ever been pro- 
duced before, edther in this or any other country. 

A letter written by Prof. Baitey, of West Point, 
is quoted in proof of this statement. In that let- 
ter Prof. B. says that Mr. Spencer’s lenses show- 
ed beautifully objects that had been sought in vain 
by the aid of the highest powers of other micro- 
‘‘T feel therefore,’ adds the Professor, 
‘*‘ no hesitation in pronouncing his microscopes far 
superior t>) Chevalier’s ; and they show all the 
lines on the most difficult objects which I could 
see with the Lowell instrument at Boston. 

This is a triumph for American art, in which 
we should all rejoice, and feel it a duty to spread 
the knowledge of.”-— Com. Adv. 
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“ Elements of Geometry, with practical applications ; by Geo. R. 
Perkins, A. M. Professor of Mathematics in the New-York State 
Normal School.”’ : 

This valuable work, just published by Fl. H. Hawley & Co. Utica, 
forms another and very important link in Perkins’ series of mathe- 
matical works. It is inno way inferior to the other works of the 
same author, which have met with such signal success. One peculiar 
and very valuable feature of this work consists in the practical appli- 
cations which are interspersed, in small type, along the body 
of the work ; leading the student to apply the principles of Geometry 
to the arts of life. Besides removing the dryness which beginners usu- 
ally attribute to this study. these suggestions lead the learner to habits 
of correct and practical investigation. This work contains many new 
and valuable demonstrations which have not appeared before in 
books of this kind. 

In the Appendix, the principles of Algebra are applied to the demon- 
tration of theorems and the solution of problems. By this process 
some of the most difficult cases are made to yield to analytical inves- 
tigation. 

This work is in our opinion the best one on this science before the 
public, and wiil no doubt meet a hearty welcome in all our schools 
and academies. The long experience which has given Prof. Perkins 
such success asa teacher cannot fail to secure for him equal confi- 
denee as an author. 

The 31st and 32d numbers of Harper's Pictorial History of England 
have been issued since our November number appeared, and we re- 
peat our strong commendation of the work. 

We have read the fifth number of Chamber's Miscellany of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge. It is a delightful book, and will minis- 
ter pleasure and profit to the young and the old. 

“The New England Offering, Written by females who are or who 
have been Factory operatives. Harriet Farley, Editor.’ 

The Lowell Offering was an exceedingly well conducted magazine. 
The New England Offering, published by Munroe & Company Bos_ 
ton, has taken its place. We bave been much pleased with the first 
number. 
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OUR FLIGHT WITH RUSSELL. 





Up, up, my Lord John Russell, ‘tis a fair night for a fly,— 

Be thou a new Cleophas, - a new Asmodeus I? 

Come, clutch thy cloak, and through the smoke together let us mark 
The life of London, huddled ‘neath the blanket of the dark. 


The moonlight falls on fair St. Paul's, on the Abbey grim and gray; 
Lo! the lamps like fiery serpents, go winding far away; 

Or, like glow worms, scattered, twinkle and wink up from below; 
But ’tis not to gaze on this fair sight that through the dark we go. 


Not a builded brick, or stone or stick on those wide acres thrown, 
But bears a tongue within it, — hath a language of its own; 

In street, and square, and alley bare — with its growth of human seed 
Is a great book spread beneath us. — Look down, my lord and read! 


In steeples upward springing, read prayer struck into stone; 

In prisons barred and bastioned, read crime, and curse, and groan; 
In lighted West End houses, read mirth and warmth and show: 
In foul St. Giles’ hovels, read squalor, want, and woe. 


There’s a homily, harktoit. °’Tis the voice of Sefron Hill: 

© T suffer, how I suffer from my freight of human ill; 

All is filthiness without me, all is ignorance within; 

T ache with cramps, I shake with damps, O the warmth of glorious gin’ 


And now for proof, off goes a roof, is that a hiouse or hive? 

Each bed ’s a room, each room a town, so packed and yet alive! 
Lo, the maggot life of London! And that hopeless, hapless horde, 
In foulress bred; in foulness fed, is work for you, my lord! 


Another and another, and the sight is still the same; 

Suffering that knows no solace, and sin that knows no shame; 
Hunger by thousand tables, savage life ’mid thousand schools; 
Here are human hearts to frame anew; — bethink you of the tools. 


But hark! another voice is up, and pompously it booms 

From well-spread tables, easy beds; and trimly-furnished rooms: 
“lam Respectability; things must not go on so; 

There’s nowhere I can drive my gig, but something calls out, “ Woe.” 


“Then your sanitary croakers all agog for drain and sewer, 

For my part, all I know is; I wish the drains were fewer; 

Poor folks will throw things down ‘em; as for unwholesome air, 
] know our street ‘s extremely sweet, and that’s all my affair.’ 


Whereon chimes in big Bumbiedom, ‘“‘you’re right, my worthy friend 

Tis time this stuff and nonsense were brought unto an end; 

There ’s the Un'on Workhouse for the poor, — you should see how 
we have broke ‘em 

Into temperance by short diet, into industry by oakum.”’ 


But hark ! that hoarse and hollow voice ‘tis from a Newgate cell: 

Be silent heartless blind-worms! — a different tale I tell ; 

I’ve wrestled crime for centuries, and feeble all I feel; 

Though my bones are bones of granite and my sinews hammered stee!. 


“Ye litle wot how hard and hot the tide of crime flows ever: 

How it laughs my Canute-talk to scorn, and mocks my stern endeavor. 
How law aghast aside is cast before that fearful sea 

Which makes a plaything of the scourge, and a toy of the gallows tree. 


Cail Mother Church to help me; let Saint School do all she can; 

Give them child crime to fight with, and leave me the full grown man, 
Or soon the evil saps my walls, and down/orth will ye fall, 

Master Bumble; Sir Respectable, gig, mace, cocked hat, and al)?” 


The stern sounds cease, the stars look peace on the streets so still and 


gray, 
And now to Downing street, my lord with what appetite you may; 
And bethink you of the lesson of London read aright, 
When with * Punch” for guide, you’listened to the voi-es of the night, 
[ <endon Punch, 





A CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say ; 
Oh God! preserve my mother dear, ’ 
In strength and health for many a year, 
And O! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy ; 

And O! preserve my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father and our mother ; 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to thine eternal day! Aven. 





From the New England Puritan. 
THE LOSS OF A COMPANION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUN. 


Aforetims I had a companion true, 

Wherever I was, he was there too; 

He ne’er went abroad when I stay’d at home, 
IfI left the house “twas never alone. 


He drank from the self same glass with me ; 
Wherever I slept, there slept he; 

The cut of our coats was precisely the same: 
If I went a wooing, he always came. 


And as of late the mountain I sought, 
With staff in hand, in pensive thought, 
Then cried this old companion true— 
‘With pleasure, my friend. Pll go with you.’ 


But as we rambled along our way, 

The trees around all fresh and gay, 

The breezes greeting with warmest delight— 
My friend shook his head in bitter spite. 


The larks were singing in concert bands— 
He stopped his ears with both his hands; 
A rose-bush exhaled its perfumed breath— 
At once he grew dizzy and pale as death. 


And as we clambered towards the top, 

He was out of breath, and begged to stop; ' 
I mounted aloft with cheerful mind, 

And left the poor man panting behind. 


I stood on the summit exulting alone, 

Tie sun in its glory triumphantly shone, 

Around were green pastures, with flowers in bloom, 
The warbling lark, and the sweetest perfume, 


Descending again to the valley beneath, 
J found a corpse by the side of the path, 
Alas! itis he; yes, here he lies dead, 
The truest companion I ever had, 


T hollowed a grave capacious and deep, 
And lowered him down to his final sleep; 
Then raising a tall memento stone, 

I carved the following lines thereon :— 


‘Here lies my closest companion on earth, 
‘Sir Hypo, of well-known name and birth; 
‘He died of a mountain breeze too strong, 

‘ Of rose perfume and nightingale song. ° 





Coleridge. 
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NORMAL CHART. 
Elementary Sourd of the Englih Language. 


This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE, Principal 
of the New-York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
tified approbation of hundreds of ‘Teachers, who have it in daily use 
m their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the public as an 
experienced Educutor, and it is believed that in no department have 
his efforts been crowned with greater success than in that of Elocu- 


tion. The Chart embodies the results of many years’ experience and | 


attention to the subject, and it is confidently expected that it will soon 
become to be regarded as the Standard, on the matters of which it 
teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great importance. has pro- 
bably ever been before the public, that has in so short a time been re- 
ceived with so many marked tokens of favor from Teachers of the 
highest distinction, ‘Though there are other Charts before the public, 
of merit, yet it is believed that the Normal Chart, by the peculiar ex- 
cellence of its analysis, definitions, directions, and general arrange- 
ment, will commend itself to the attention of all who have in view 
the best interests of their schools, The Chart is got up in superior 
style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, mounted on_ rollers, cloth backs, 
and portions of it are distinctly legible at the distance of fifty feet. 
Price Two Dollars. 

The Chart can be obtained of A. 8S. Barnes & Co.. and Huntington 
& Savage, New-York city; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston; G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass.. E. H. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart, Troy; 
S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; D 
D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca: J. C. Derby & Co, Auburn; Bennett, 
Backus & Hawley, and G. Tracey, Utica; M.C. Younglove, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Miclngan; and of Booksellers ge- 
nerally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, supplied on liberal 
terms, by HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1347. Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

FROM 8. 8S. RANDALL. 
SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, 


—— 


Albany, Jan. 25, 1946. 

Mr. L. W. Hatt, Dear Sir:—I have examined the ‘* Normal Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language, arranged and 
prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the state Normal School,” 
and have no hesitation in cordially recommending its introduction into 
our District Schools. It may wherever deemed advisable be procured 
under the authority conferred by the latter clause of the 16th section 
of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the “Scientific Apparatus for the 
use of Schools,”’ under the conditions specified in that section. 

Yours respectfully, 
S.S. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, 
FROM J. A. ALLEN. 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 
Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 

Mr. Hatut—Dear Sir: I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superier to any thing of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention of Teachers,every where. 

Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 
FROM T. W. FIELD. 
New-York, Aug. 19, 1846. 

Messrs. Hatt & Dickson: Sirs—The Elementary Chart of Normal 
Sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq , Principal of the State Normal 
School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency that has 
long been felt in our schools. Students who are exercised upon it, 
cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and correct enuncia- 
tion. The table of the Elementary sounds appears to be arranged on 
philosophical and correct principles, and the Chart taken us a whole 
4s erninently deserving a place in all our schools. 

T. W: FIELD. 
Teacher Ward Scheol No. 3, New-York City. 
FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

This is a work of 140 pages, illustrated with 30 beautiful engravings, 
by Catvin Cutter, M. D., author of Anatomy and Physiology for 
academies and families. It gives a plain description of the structure, 
arrangement and use of the skin, bones, muscles, digestive organs, 
heart, arteries, organs of speech, brain, nerves, eye, ear, &c. Atthe 
close of each chapter there are full practical directions relative to the 
preservation of health. 

To this is added directions for the treatment of persons apparently 
drowned, wounds, burns, bleeding vessels, poisoned persons, &c. 
This makes it appropriate and valuable for families as well as schools, 

This work is recommended to be used in the district schools by the 
superintendents of Chautauque, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, Wayne, 
Jefferson, Madison, Chenango, Montgomery, Ulster, and Onondaga 
counties 

For sale by Clark & Austin, New-York ; Hall & Dickson, Syra- 
cuse; S. Hamilton, Rochester; H. H. Hawley & Co., Utica; B. B 
Mussey & Co., Boston, Price 38 cents. 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


JUST OUT OF PRESS, 
Elements of Geometry with Practical Applications, designed for be 
ee: by GrorcE R. Perkins, A.M._., Professor of Mathematics in 
e New-York State Normal School; author of ‘ Elementary Arith- 
metic,’’ ‘‘ Higher Arithmetic,” ‘ Elements of Algebra,’ ‘‘ Treatise 


on Algebra,” &c. 
H. H. HAWLEY, & Co., Utica, N. Y. 


J. H. MATHER, & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
October, 1847, n-3t. i 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY TITOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND '' 
CHAMBERS’ 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the 
earliest to the present time. Connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. 





Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, assisted by ROBERT CAR- 
| RUTHERS, and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers, at twenty-five cents each; 
forming two large imperial octavo volumes of seven hundred pa- 
ges each, double-column letter-press ; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Cyclopedia of English Literature now presented to the Ameri- 
can public originated in a desire to supply the great body of the peo- 
ple with a fund of reading derived from the productions of the most 
talented and the most elegant writers in the English language. It is 
hoped hereby to supplant, in a measure, the frivolous and cor- 
rupting productions with which the community is flooded, and to 
| substitute for them the pith and marrow of substantial English litera- 
ture; something that shall prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate 
the taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and con- 
centration of the most exquisite productions of English intellect from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those of the present day. 
The serics of authors commences with Langland and Chaucer, and 
| is continuous down to our time. We have specimens of their best 
| writing headed in the several departments, by Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
{ Milton,—by More, Bacon, Locke.—by Hocker, Taylor, Barrow,—by 
| Addisen, Johnson, Goldsmith.—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in 

a biographical and critical history of the literature itself. The whole 
is embellished with splendid wood engravings of the heads of tae 
principal authors, and of interesting events connected with their 
history and writings. No one can give a glance at the work without 
being struck with its beauty and cheapness. It is in fact A WHOLE 
ENGLIsuH LIBRARY FUSED DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished as the author of 
several historical works connected with Scotland, and as joint editor 
of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England, it 
muy be stated that more than forty thousand copies have been sold in 
less than three years ; and this almost without advertising or being in- 
debted to any notice in the literary Reviews. 

The publication of the American edition, commencing with Decem- 
ber, will be continued two numbers each month, until the whole 
work is compleled. Persons remitting Four Dollars, can receive the 
work promptly by mail or otherwise, as soon as published. Book- 
sellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 

(>> The publisher of any respectable paper or periodical, who will give 
| this notice THREE INSERTICNS, and send us the papers containing tt, 
| shall be entitled to the work complete. The numbers will be forwarded 
| per mail, unless otherwise directed, as they are issued from the press, 
| GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston, 

i For sale by 








HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


Tbe subscriber takes this method of apprising Trustees of School 
and the friends of Education generally, that he has at great pains a 
expense, completed a new series of his Outline Maps, which have 
been pronounced superior as it regards accuracy durability and finish, 
to any thing ofthe kind ever published in the United States, 

The series is complete in six maps, viz : 

1. The World. 4, Europe. 

2. North America. 5. Asia. 

3. United States. 6. South America and Africa. 
The price is invariably $25. Single setts may be carefully put up 
| and sent to any part of the State. 

Orders may be addressed to General the Agents, MYRES & WYN- 
| KOOP, Syracuse, SAM°L HAMILTON, Rochester, JOHN PER- 
| KINS, Cuea, or to 
July, 1387—Ily. 





C. PELTON, Philadelphia. 

TO TEACHERS. 

. , 
FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
For the use of Schools and Families, by Uncle Davy. 

The above work is designed to impart to young children a know- 
ledge of some of the principles of Chemistry. lt is published in a neat 
and attractive style, and is illustrated by a large number of diagrams 
and engravings. Wherever used ithas proved to be peculiarly well 
adapted for the purpose designed, and it is believed that in no way 
can a greater interest be excited among the younger members of the 


school than by the study of this book. Teachers are respectfully re- 
quested tu give it a trial. 





tion, held at Syracuse, Oct. 16, 1847, it was voted, 

That “ Chemistry for Beginners by Uncle Davy,” be added to the list 
of text books for this county, and be used for the term of three years. 

For sale by A. S. Barnes & Co.. New-York city; E. H. Pease & 
Co., Albany; H. H. Hawley & Co., Utica; Hall & Dickson, Syra- 
cuse; J.C. Derby & Co, Auburn; Sage & Brother, Rochester; Derby 
—_— Buffalo; F. Hall & Co , Elmira, and by Booksellers gene- 
rally. n-4t, 











YROM THE STEAM PKESS OF C, YAN BENTHUYSEN, 


Ataregular meeting of the Onondaga County Teacher’s Associa- ° 
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PRICE $6. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED, 


IN ONE VUL, CROWN QUARTO. 





Containing all the matter of the former editions in 2 vols quarto, and 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 


Now thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and improved, 
BY PROFESSOR CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH; 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Have just published a new stereotype edition of the above valuable 
work. upon the revision of which several years’ labor has been be- 
stowed by the Editor, Protessor Goodrich, of Yale College, and cther 
gentlemen distinguished for their eminence in the various departments 
of knowledge ; among whom are Wm. G. Webster, Esq . son of Dr. 
Webster, Professors Silliman, O]msted, Murdock, Gibbs, Thacher and 
Stanley, James G. Dana, Esq., of the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, Dr. James G, Percival, Dr. Tully, Hon. Elihu Goodrich, and 
o.hers. . 

In announcing a new edition of 

THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED; 


of Dr. Webster, and at a price which makes it accessible to all, the 
Publishers beg to state. briefly, its advantages. 

1. The whole work has been revised with great care; the old defini- 

tions corrected, new meanings given, and several thousand new words 
added. The Vocabulary is as full and perfect as it seemed possible in 
the present state of the language to make it. 
2. In the revision great attention has been given to the pronunciation. 
A much larger number of the words have been respelled, more of the 
vowels marked, and the Key inserted at the bottom of every page— 
making it a very complete Pronouncing Dictionary 

3. Great pains have likewise been taken to render the work full and 
complete as a Dictionary of popular scientific and technica: terms—by 
submitting the words in each department to some gentleman more 
particularly conversant with that department—as in Chemistry to Pro- 
fessor Silliman, in Astronomy to Professor Olmsted, in Law to Judge 
Goodrich, &c. Nv other similar work, it is believed, has had such 
advantages in this respect. 

4. Full and complete Tables giving the pronunciation of Scripture, 
Classical, and Geographical proper names. These, it is believed, will 
be found superior to any thing of the kind before the public; many of 
those now in use having been copied, or partially drawn from others 
long since prepared, and frequently inaccurate. The Geographical 
Table is very tull, occupying forty large quarto pages, in Nonpareil 
type, and was prepared by a gentleman himself a native of Europe, 
and conversant with eight or ten of the modern European languages, 
It is preceded by several pages of Rules for the pronunciation of those 
languages. 

5. An interesting Memoit of Dr. Webster, prepared expressly for 
this edition, and a portrait on steel, in Andrews’ best style. 

6. The work 1s from new stereotype plates, prepared with the usual 
accuracy of the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry, is on superfine 

, and neatly and substantially bound. 
: ¢. By the Revisions which the work has undergone, ‘‘ new matter 
to the amount of more than three hundred quario pages has been added 
to the work ;”? in addition to which are eigiity-five pages of the Ta- 
bles, and the Memoir, &c., making more than four hundred quarto 
pages added to the original work, now contained in this edition. 

The Editor in his Preface remarks— 

“The chief value of a Dictionary consists in its definitions—in giv- 
ing a clear, full, and accurate exhibition of all the various shades of 
meaning which belong by established usage to the words of a lan- 
guage. It is in this respect especially, that Dr. Webster’s Dictionary 
has been generally considered superior to every other, both of this 
country and of England. To this point, therefore, the labors of the 
editor have been mainly directed. No efforts have been spared to ob- 
tain the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but 
in the various departments of science and the arts embraced in the 
American Dictionary. As these subjects are in a state of continual 
progress, every important word, in its various applications, has been 
diligently examined and compared with the statements made on each 
topic by the latest and mostSmproved authorities.”’ 

These definitions, it will be borne in mind, are only given in this, 








Dr. Webster's larger work, without abridgement or condensation, 
showing the precise shades of meaning, and giving, often, an extrac i 
from some author of established reputation, exhibiting the use of the 
word in connection—features in this work not found in any mere 
abridgements. or works on a more limited plan. 

The work contains a larger amount of matter than any other volume 
ever published in the country, and being the result of more than thirty | 
years’ labor, by the author and editors, at the low price of §6 it is be- 
lieved to be the largest, cheapest and BEST work of the kind ever 
published. 

An examination is invited. 

For sale by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
And the Bookseliers throughout the country. 








HALL & DICKSON, 
BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


-THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
BY D. P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New-York State Normal School, 








DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Webster’s Octavo Dictionary Revised, 


EMBRACING ALL THE WORDS IN THE NBW QUARTO EDITION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK, 


Have recently published, in one handsome octavo volume, of nearly 
1400 pages, sheep extra, price $3.50, 


DR. WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Exhibiting the Origin, Orihography, Pronunciation, and Definition of 
Words, etc, etc.: thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged 


BY PROF. CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, 


OF YALE COLLEGE, 








Assisted by a number of gentlemen distinguished for their high attain- 
ments in the various departments of learning, whose 
names will be found in the preface. 


The entire work has been re-stereotyped and is now beautifully 
printed upon a new set of plates. 

Several thousand new words have been added, and this edition now 
contains ad the words embraced in the new edition tn the quarto form. 

The Synopsis and Walker's Key to the clasical pronunciation of 


Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names have been revised with | 


much care and greatly improved. 

A Vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of modern geographical 
naines, has been added to this edition. 

Great attention has been g.ven in the revision to the pronunciation. 
A large number of words having been re-spelled, it will now be found 
to be a complete Pronouncing Dictionary. 

It has also been made a Synonymous Dictionary: this new, and, as 
the publishers believe, very important feature. is not to be found in- 
corparated in the same form into any other dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. ‘ 

The utmost care has been given in every department of the work to 
render it the most perfect and satisfactory ever offered to the public. 
Considering its Comprehensiveness, its numerous essentia! improve- 
ments, and its general utility, it will be found one of the most indis- 
pensable and cheapest books of the umes. 

For a more particular statement of the principles on which the re- 
vision has been conducted reference is made to the preface of the work, 
a tew brief extracts from which are subjoined, 

“Tn laying before the public a sania edition of this work, the rruit 
of nearly three years of care and attention, the editor will be expected 
to give some brief account of the principles on which he has conducted 
the revision, and the results of his labors as exhibited in the present 
volume. 

““ By successive revisions a very great amount of valuabie matter 
has been added. It is now made, in all important respects, consisient 
with the larger work, and presents, on a reduced scale, a clear, accu- 
rate, and full exhibition of the AMERICAN Dictionary !n all its parts. 

“One new feature is now added to this volume, by making it a 
SvxonyMous Dictionary. Every one engaged in literary composi- 
tion has felt, at times, the want of such a work; a work not intended, 
like Crabb’s, to discriminate nicely between the shades of meaning 
in similar terms, but to present, under each of the important words, an 
extended list of others having the same general import, out of which a 
selection may be made according to the exigencies of the case. Under 
each of the important words, ail others having the same general sig- 
nification are arranged together, except in cases where they have 
been previously exhausted in framing the definitions. This arrange- 
ment, it is hoped, will be found of frequent use even to those who are 
practiced in composition; while it will atford important aid to young 
writers in attaining grace, variety, and copiousness of diction. 

** The chief value of a dictionaary consists in its definitions—in giving 
a clear, full, and accurate exhi ition of all the various shades of mean- 
ing which belong, by established usage, 10 the words of a language. 
It is in this respect especially, that Dr. Webster's Dictionary has been 
generally considered superior to every other, both of this country and 
of England. To this point, therefore, the labors of the editor have 
been mainly directed. No efforts have been spared to obtain the most 
recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in the vari- 
ous departments of science and the arts embraced in the AMERICAN 
DicTionary. As these subjects ure in a state of continual progress 
every important word, in its various applications, has heen diligently 
examined and compared with the stateinents made on each topic by 
the latest and most approved authorities. 

**On the subject of pronunciation much labor has been bestowed in 
the progress of this revision, A careful comparison has been made 
with the latest authorities, and wherever changes seemed desirable, 
and could be made in consistency with the author’s principles, they 
have been here introduced. The key to pronunciation has been some- 
what enlarged, and the pornted letters have been used to a still greater 
extent. Many thousand words have been re-spelled, and no efforts 
have been spared to render the work. in all respects, a complete pro- 
nouncing dictionary. : 

“The ‘Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different Or- 
theopists’ has been completely remodelled. 

*“* Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
Names,’ which was connected with this Dictionary as an appendix, in 
the edition of 1529, has now been enlarged and improved, More than 
three thousand words have been added, 

‘** The publishers of this work have been desirous to add to the vo- 
lume a ‘ Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Words,’ with their pro- 
per pronunciation. They have, accordingly, had one prapared by an 
associate editor of Baldwin's ‘ Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer,’ an 
account of which will be found in the preface which accompanies te 
Vocabulary.” 
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